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Has for its fund tal pri the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church, Its alm, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”” 








Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
gor it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Frer Darty Reticiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 
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Many ways of reforming the world and 
ushering in the Millennium have been 
proposed in these last days. The gospel 
of Spurzheim calls all hearts and minds 
to the study of the cranium, as the 
only method of human advancement. 
The gospel of Graham teaches that the 
regeneration of the world is to be effected 
by a physiological, and especially a diet- 
etic revolution. The gospel of Fourier 
promises to make earth a heaven, by sci- 
entific social arrangements. Other gos- 
pels propose other methods, too numerous 
to mention. As Perfectionism is a can- 
didate, among the rest, for the ‘ post of 
honor’ in the strife for the ‘latter day 
glory,’ we may properly be asked for owr 
programme of ways and means, and we 
will endeavor to give one. 

I. Our gospel is not a new one. We 
rest our enterprise, not on new discoveries 
of science, like the Physiologists and 
Phrenologists ; nor on a social machinery 
lately invented, like the Fourierites ; 
nor on a new revelation, like the Mor- 
mons ; but on agencies that were known 
and relied on eighteen hundred years ago, 
by the Primitive Church. The New Tes- 
tament is our vade-mecum. Our gospel 
is new, as having been unknown to the 
world since the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
but it isold, as having been known, tried, 
and recorded, in the apostolic age. 

II. The object which we propose to 
ourselves, as the center of all hope and 
effort, is that gerfuine regeneration which 
was effected in the Primitive church, and 
which the apostle John describes in his 
Ist epistle, 3: 1—10, az making a com- 
plete end of sin. This regeneration is 
essentially connected with the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and is in fact a resurrec- 
tion of the soul, tending to, and termin- 
ating in, the resurrection of the body. 
From any change less radical and entire 
than this, we have no hope of the real 
improvement of mankind. 


ITI. The first agency on “which we ‘aly 
for the regeneration of men, is the 
Spirit of God. And we do not refer 
this term to those imperceptible spirit- 
ual influences which are supposed by 
modern theologians to second merely the 
ministration of the truth, but to that 
living, mighty power, which in the days 
of Christ and his apostles, healed dis- 
eases, cast out devils, raised the dead, 
was poured in sensible baptisms on be- 
lievers, revealed to them the mysteries of 
the inner world, and gave them the con- 
sciousness of the presence of the Father 
and the Son in them and with them.— 
We believe that the Spirit of God is the 
same in its nature and in all its leading 
manifestations now, as it was in the 
apostolic age. 

It is obvious that, in respect to setting 
in operation this first agency, the initial 
movement is to be made by God and not 
by us. But it is our business to invite 
the Spirit into the world by moral at- 
traction and prayer, and to become its 
agents and conductors. 

IV. The means of regeneration next 
in importance to the Spirit, is the truth. 
We repudiate the notion of those who 
think the Spirit alone is to be sought 


Ghost is emphatically named the ‘ Spirit 
of truth. 
‘into all truth.’ Can it lead them into 
all truth, without leading them intoa 
‘theory,’ i. e. a system of truth ? 
truth,’ says Christ, ‘shall make you free.’ 
‘Ye have purified your souls,’ says Peter, 


‘The Jaw came by Moses, but grace 
and truth came by Jesys Christ.’ Truth, 
as distinguished in these passages from 


the Spirit and from grace, is manifestly a 
‘theory’ presented to the understanding. 


ing. ‘The Holy Ghost,’ says Christ, 
‘whom the Father will send in my name, 
I have said unto you.’ 
ry to the operations of the Spirit. 
in accordance with this, 
whole period of the apostolic age, God 


vants of the Holy Ghost, to minister the 


ten communications. 


auxiliary of the Spirit ; 


Christian dispensation, 


allages tocome. So that the ‘theory’ 
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Its office is to lead believers|of those who receive it. 


pared and preserved, to be the text-book | tracts, ec. 
of the teachings of the Holy Ghost in| consideration have established us in the 
opinion that printing is to take prece- 
of those who are opposed to the minis-|dence of preaching, in the present going- 
tration of ‘theory’ by oral or written| forth of the gospel. 


ries are eijectionstiia,. not boonene how 
are theories, i.e. systematic exhibitions 
of facts and principles, but only when 
they are either false, or are made rivals 
instead of auxiliaries of the Spirit. 

Here then is an appropriate sphere of 
human agency. By holding forth the 
word of life, we may becane co-workers 
with God in the regeneration of men. 

These two agencies, the Spirit and 
New Testament truth, constitute the 
basis of all hopeful operations and 
arrangements for human advancement. 
The legitimate object of all other means 
that may be employed, such as organi- 
zation, and positive institutions of every 
kind, is to further the work of these— 
to increase the influx and fellowship of 
the Spirit, and to give free course and en- 
forcement to the truth. 

Though only one of these agencies is 
placed in our hands, yet we need not 
fear that the other will be wanting. God 
will not reveal and send forth the truth 
of his gospel, till he is ready to follow it 
with the power of the Holy Ghost. ‘The 
Spirit answers to the word.’ If we are 
enabled by the grace of God to bear wit- 
ness of the resurrection of Christ, we 
may be sure that the Holy Ghost will 


for, and who despise ‘theory.’ The Holy |followour testimony, and ‘bring it to the 


remembrance’ and spiritual realization 
Sooner or later, 
the word of the gospel shall ‘prosper in 
the thing whereto it is sent,’ even the 


‘The}complete regeneration of souls—salva- 


tion from all sin. 
We have a perfect assurance that the 


‘in obeying the truth, through the Spirit.’| grace and truth which came by Jesus 


Christ have once done, and are about to 
do again, a work which the law of Moses, 
the legal teachings and forms of nominal 
Christianity, and the scientific schemes 
of all modern reformers, are utterly un- 


Nor is the truth, which is thus declared |able to accomplish—the work of making 
to be the associate of the Spirit in regen- | GooD MEN. 
eration, communicated merely by the}good men shall have been made, we shall 
Spirit, independently of external teach-|have a foundation on which all external 


And when a strong body of 


reforms and improvements can stand and 
become effectual. An army of the gen- 


shall teach you all things, and bring all|uine sons of God, is the only force that 
things to your remembrance, whatsoever | will ever abolish intemperance, licentious- 
Here manifestly | ness, 
verbal communications are made auxilia-| abominations of social competition and 
And |cruelty. The ‘highway of holiness,’ the 
through the|old grace-and-truth rail-road laid out in 


slavery, war, and the manifold 


the New Testament, is our way to the 


employed human teachers, as the ser-| Millennium. 


V. We will now speak more specifically 


truth by personal preaching and by writ-|of our own method of holding forth the 
Moreover the Old|word of life. 
Testament, a written record of the his-| publishing the truth are by preaching 
tory and theology of the Jewish dispen-|and printing. Which of these is to be 
sation, was at that time an important| preferred ? 
and God took] been inclined to choose printing, and ac- 
care that the New Testament, a written | cordingly have been engaged, the greater 
record of the history and theology of the | part of the time for eighteen years past, in 
should be pre-| writing and publishing papers, pamphlets, 


The two principal ways of 


From the beginning we have 


Experience and mature 


In support of this 


testimony, is at war with the declared | opinion, we argue as follows: 
principles and the manifest facts of the 
parent-dispensation of the Spirit. 


1. The rule by which the comparative 
merits of different external agencies 


should be estimated, is this: That agency 
is most valuable, other things being equal, 
which brings the word of God to the mind 
with the least mixture of human influ- 
ence. The more of pure divinity, and 
the less of humanity in the operation, 
the better. The more of bare faith, on 
the part of the subject, and the less of 
sensuous excitement, the better. On this 
principle Christ said to Thomas, ‘ Because 
thou hast seen me thou hast believed ; 
blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed.’ By this rule it is manifest 
that written or printed testimony is supe- 
rior to personal preaching, because there is 
much more of the human element—more 
that addresses and excites the senses, in 
the person, words, gestures, &c. of a 
preacher, than in the silent lines of a letter 
or paper. We are less likely to forget 
man and hear only the pure voice of God, in 
a crowded assembly, under the voice of an 
orator, than in solitude with only a tract 
or a book. Written or printed testimony 
occupies a place midway between preach- 
ing and the instruction of pure inspira- 
tion; and it is so much superior to 
preaching as it is nearer to the method 
which is entirely supersensual., 

An objector to this view may say that 
the apostles and other primitive teachers 
did their principal work by personal in- 
struction. Qur reply, in the first place, 
is that they lived and labored at a period 
when the art of printing was unknown 
and we cannot infer with certainty from 
what they did then, what they would do 
in the present circumstances of the world. 
But secondly, it is not true that they did 
their most valuable work by oral testi- 
mony. Their written and now prinied 
narratives and epistles, have had a vastly 
wider and more permanent influence in 
the world than their personal preaching. 
By means of them, the voice of the prim- 
itive gospel has found its way over the 
wide chasm of anii-christian darkness, 
and has come to us at the distance of 
eighteen hundred years. We are the spir- 
itual children of the Primitive Church. 
They have begotten us through the vos- 
pel which they left on record. In assign- 
ing a higher rank, therefore, to written 
or printed testimony than to preaching, 
we simply give due honor to the Bible, 
to the most valuable labors of the apos- 
tles, to the channel through which the 
word of God originally came to us. 

We wish it to be noted, however, that 
we qualify the above rule by the exprcs- 
sion, ‘other things being equal.’ 1: is 
not true that printed testimony is bost 
for all sorts of persons and in all circum- 
stances. Grown persons may do well 
with books alone ; but chi/dven need »er- 
sonal instruction. And this is true of 
those who are children not in years, but 
in intelligence and in faith. Weare well 
aware of the fact that, in the preseat 
state of things, many and perhaps most 
believers are more edified, or at leas! en- 
tertained, by meetings, preaching, <vc., 
than by reading ; and we think it quite 
necessary that personal preaching should 
be employed and highly valued among us 
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the truth, and of edifying those believers 
whose condition of mind demands it.— 
Yet it should be understood that preach- 
ing is especially adapted to children, and 
that printing is adapted to persons in a 
higher stage of intelligence, and as such 
is the superior agency. Our thought 
should be, that in proportion as we ad- 
vance in grace and knowledge, we shall 
ve less dependent on oral instruction, and 
shall draw more and more edification from 
the Bible and from other impersonal 
communications. 

2. The wide range of the power of the 
press gives it an immense advantage over 
oral testimony in many ways. The 
preacher can address a few hundreds in 
one village; but the printer can send 
the same thought at the same time to 
minds scattered in every nook and corner 
of the land. Moreover, a paper can of- 
ten go where a personal laborer would be 
excl ided. And still further, we have 
continual evidence in our correspondence, 
that our little sheet reaches and feeds 
many who, by reason of distance from so- 
ciety, sickness, and other adverse circum- 
stances, are entirely unable to attend 
meetings, and would very rarely, if ever, 
be visited by oral teachers. 

By this wide range of simultaneous 
operation, the press conduces powerfully 
to the establishment of unity of faith, 
sentiment, and practice. It is like the 
flagofanarmy. * * * * Weare 
satisfied that the attracting and cement- 
ing power which is to bring the wide- 
spread multitudes of believers into unity 
of spirit, and cause them to ‘see eye to 
eye,’ will go forth, so far as it goes in 
any external channel, by the medium of 
printing. 

By this sketch, the reader may see the 
reasons of the course we are pursuing. 
Our leading object is to establish a vigor- 
ous and consistent press-power, devoted 
to the testimony of salvation from sin. 
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Climate and Character. 


In addition to what we said on the relations 
of climate to character, in our last paper, the re- 
mark may be made, that instead of climate influ- 
encing and determining the character of the in- 
habitants of the earth, in a true state of things 
the reverse of this may be, and probably will be 
true. The character of mankind will determine 
the state of the earth’s climate. The earth was 
cursed because of Adam’s transgression, and it 
will be redeemed with man’s redemption. The 
promise is, that the ‘desert shall rejoice, and 
blossom as the rose.’ The charge to Adam was to 
‘subdue the earth’—not to let the earth subdue 
him. Christ was the type of the true man, he 
commanded the winds and waves—the elements 
were subject to his word. His whole life was a 
proof that man is not the creature of mere out- 
ward circumstances—of wind and storm, cloud 
and sunshine. Was the sublime character which 
he manifested to the world, and which charms 
the heart of every one who studies it, the result 
of the climatic influences of Palestine? Was 
it the ‘matchless sunshine’ of tho east, and the 
balmy winds from Mediterranean waves and isles, 
that wound along Galilean vales or kissed the 
breasts of Judean hills, which kept him from sin 
amid all the temptations to which human nature can 
be subjected? No. Yet he came to show the ca- 
pacity of human nature—to restore man to his 
sovereign position. He was the type of what 
we may become. The type not only in his first, 
and visible life—his walk among men, but also 
in his victory over death, in his resurrection.— 
We are to be like him, for ‘ we shall see him as 
he is.’ We are formed to be inspired beings, 
mediums of the spirit of the living God, to be 
developed into all that is noble, generous, 
loveable, Christlike, and to become this, not only 
among the hills and in the colder climate of 
New England, but amid the perpetual summer. 
aad material wealth of the tropics. 

In the progress of the future when the spir- 
it of heavenly life shall prevail among men, 





when the kingdoms of this world shall have be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, 
the influence of the evil one, the! Prince of the 
power of the air,’ will be cast out from the mate- 
rial world, and all that is noxious in the atmos- 
phere will cease. ‘Instead of the thorn shall come 
up the fir-tree, and instead of the brier shall come 
up the myrtle-tree: and it shall be to the Lord 
for a name, for an everlasting sign that shall not 
be cut off.” ‘The sun shall not smite thee by 
day, nor the moon by night.’ We are sick of 
this materialistic philosophy which makes man 
the creature of climate and circumstances, of 
mere ‘ natural laws,’ of the solids which he eats 
and the liquids which he drinks. There is some- 
thing deeper than all this: spiritual causes, spirit- 
ual relations, a spiritual life, which overule it all, 
and crown man with a nobler destiny.—r. L. P. 





Careless Quotation. 


Writers who quote scripture should do so book 
in hand; otherwise they are liable to mistakes. 
An instance of careless quotation occurred in our 
last paper, which was overlooked until too late 
for correction. The saying of Christ: ‘ Whoso- 
ever shall do the will of my Father which is in 
heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother,’ is made to read quite different from any- 
thing in the New Testament. We regret such 
things, and request all who write for the Circular, 
whenever they quote the Bible, to do so not from 
memory, but from the printed page. 


“News of the Week. 


Foreign Matters. 

The relations of France and Austria seem to be 
in a rather ticklish state. At the Emperor’s 
levee at the Tuilleries on New-Year's Day, he said 
to the Austrian Minister, Hubner, “I regret that 
our relations with your Government are not so 
good as they were, but I request you to tell the 
Emperor [of Austria] that my personal feelings 
for him have not changed.” The occasion of the 
irritation existing between the two Governments 
seems to be this: ‘he French Emperor favors 
reform in the Italian States, andhas urged the 
Austrian Government to use its influence with 
the Pope and King of Naples for that purpose- 
This, that Government refuses, or at least, fails 
to do. Moreover, there is a probability of an 
Austrian occupation of Servia, which the French 
do not like, and will not allow, except it be a 





joint one, and under the authority of the Powers 


that signed the Treaty of Paris. In this matter, 
France, in all probability has the cooperation of 
Sardinia and the body of the Italian people, who 
are tired of the despotic domination of Austrian 
armies in their country. On the other hand Aus- 
tria is jealous of the occupation of Rome by French 
troops. It is not unlikely that from this com- 
bination of influences, an important crisis in 
Italian affairs may occur before long. Des- 
patches from Algeria announce that the moun- 
tain tribes are in full insurrection, and the French 
have sent for additional forces, in order to act on 
the offensive ———The Spanish Ministry declare, 
says the London Daily News, that Spain will nev- 
er sell Cuba, and protests against the insulting 
hypothesis to the contrary implied in the Ameri- 
can President’s Message. From India the 
news is favorable to the English armies. Lord 
Clyde had gained another important victory oyer 
the sepoys at Dundeca Klara. The loss of the 
rebels was enormous. The amnesty was thin- 
ning the ranks of the disaffected, and hopes were 
entertained that the whole country would soon 
be restored to peace, without much additional 
bloodshed. The recently elected Junta in 
Mexico protests against the alienation, or mort- 
gage of the national territory. It was not known 
whether Gen. Miramon would accept the office 
of President or not. 

Later.—By the arrival of the Europa wehave 
further news from Europe of interest. In Italy 
the seditious excitement was on the increase, and 
an outbreak was daily expected. A debate 
had occurred in the Spanish Cortes, on the prop- 
osition in the President’s Message to purchase 
Ouba. The discussion was grave and dignified, 
and the declaration by the Ministry that the 
President’s proposition was an offense to the 
nation, was unanimously approved of by the 
Cortes. 

Revolution in Hayti. 

By the late arrival of the steamer North Wind, 
at Boston, we have news of a revolution in the is- 
land of Hayti, which was inaugurated on the 22d 
of Dec. In order that this revolution may be un- 
derstood, it must be premised that the present 














ed as President of the Republic of Hayti; but over- 
turned the constitution, proclaimed himself Em- 
peror, under the tittle of Faustin I., and has since 


reigned with despotic power. The revolution is 
an attempt to overthrow Svlouque, and reéstab- 
lish a Republican Government. Gen. Geffrard, 
its leader, has long been regarded with jealousy 
by Solouque, and retained near his person, at 
Port-au-Prince. He, however, finally succeeded 
in eluding the vigilance of the Emperor, and es- 
caped from Port-au-Prince in an open yawl boat 
with two or three followers, and landing at Gon- 
aives, was warmly received by its citizens, who at 
once proclaimed him President of the Republic ; 
which post he accepted provisionally, till the will 
of the nation might be known. All the southern 
cities of the island had pronounced in his favor» 
and he was preparing to march against Solouque 
at Port-au-Prince, who has a large standing army. 
It is considered somewhat doubtful whether the 
army will adhere to the Emperor against the popu- 
lar will. Gen. Geffrard, is highly spoken of, and 
is said to be a man peculiarly suited to the pres- 
ent emergency. 

From Kansas. 

Reports from this territory are conflicting.— 
The latest intelligence is, that Montgomery had 
voluntarily given himself up tothe Jegal au- 
thorities; that the other free-booter captain, 
Brown, had left for other parts, and that things 
had become more quiet and orderly again in the 
region of Fort Scott. This looks more pacific 


~| than previous accounts, and we hope may prove 


true. 

...-We see it stated, that, by the late annual 
returns of the British Navy, it consists of 523 
vessels of every description, besides 167 gun- 
boats. There are also eleven line of battle screw 
steamers of from 80 to 131 guns each, in course 
of construction, together with fifteen other screw 
steamers in various stages of progress. The num- 
ber of vessels in commission, and doing duty in 
all parts of the world, is 176. The Navy is rep- 
resented as being in a most efficient state, both 
as regards the number of vessels, and the manner 
in which they are equipped. 

...-Lewis D, Campbell, recently member of 
Congress from Ohio, was assaulted and knocked 
down with aclub, on the evening of the 4th, 
while going from his office to his house.— 
He remained insensible for more than two hours, 
when he recovered sufficiently to get home. 
The man who assaulted him was drunk. 

.---The death of the Emperor of Japan is 
confirmed, and there is said to be little doubt 
that he died by his own hanc, in chagrin at 
having been drawn into making treaties with 
outside barbarians. It is stated that opposition 
to intercourse with foreigners has revived among 
the ruling classes of Japan. 

...-Ex-Gov. Slade of Vermont, well known for 
his agency in sending Female Teachers to the 
West, as Secretary of the National Board of 
Education, died on the 16th inst., at Middlebury, 
Vt.—aAt a recent consultation of physicians at 
Boston, on Theodore Parker’s case, his disease 
was pronounced pulmonary consumption. He is 
soon to go to one of the West India islands to 
seek recovery from the influences of a genial cli- 
mate, and relaxation from public speaking —— 
We notice also the decease lately of Gerard 
Stuyvesant, a wealthy citizen of New York, and 
descendant of the old Dutch Governor of New 
Amsterdam, by which name this State was called 
when first settled by the Dutch, 

...-The employees of the Chicago, Alton and 
St. Louis Railroad, are on a strike for arrearages 
in pay. No trains, it is stated, have been run on 
the road for two or three weeks. The operators 
offer to go to work if they are paid two months 
wages at the end of every month, till all arrear- 
ages are paid up. The Express Company convey 
the mails free of charge. This is a singular state 
of things for one of the leading railroads. 

..--A plan is on foot, to provide steam-tugs to 
tow vessels through the Straits of Magellan, and 
thus avoid the dangerous passage round Cape 
Horn. Capt. Nye, late of the Steamer Pacific, 
has gone to Peru and Chili to forward the project. 

..--The U. 8S. Commissioner to China, Mr. 
William B. Reed, by the latest advices, was 
arranging a Commercial! tariff with the Chinese 
Commissioners, in connection with Lord Elgin. 
He had just arrived at Hong Kong, from Japan, 
and represented the latter country as very beauti- 
ful, and its people as conciliatory in their inter- 
course with strangers, 

.---The Rev. Henry Wood of the U. S. Steam- 
er Powhatan, writes to the Journal of Commerce 





head of the government, Solouque, was first elect- 


from Nagasaki, Japan, Oet. 8th, that he was at the 


request of the Governor, engaged daily in teach- 
ing English, and many other things, to his six 
interpreters. “Strangely,” remarks Mr. Wood, 
“it devolved on me to preach the first sermon, and 
hold the first religious service in Japan since the 
day when Christianity was expelled; and now, as 
I hope, I am laying the foundation of some future 
Christian College. Certainly I am the first to 
teach the English language. Nor do I shun to 
teach Christianity indirectly, and without offence.” 

.--Among the periodicals published in New 
York, is a monthly magazine called The Israelite 
Indeed. It is published by an association of 
‘ Hebrew Christians.’ 

..--Itis stated that the late John C. Calhoun 
was a Swedenborgian. 

.---The census of Oregon shows a population 
of 42,062. 

..--Some trouble is experienced by the Over- 
land Mail Companies on the Plains between 
the Mississippi and California, from the depreda- 
tions of the Camanches and other Indians, who 
steal the companies’ horses, &c. It is supposed 
that some of the Mexicans are also engaged in 
these theiving operations.——A large spring is 
reported to have lately been discovered in the 
middle of the Colorado desert, which yields ex- 
cellent water in great abundance. 

...-Mr. Hiram Fuller, formerly editor of the 
N. Y. Mirror, has gone to London to establish a 
cheap daily journal on the American plan. 

..--The Russian Government has appointed 
consuls at Canton, and is about to establish a na- 
val station in China. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, Jan 19, 1859.—A pleasant, spring- 
day. Only a few mornings since, and the mercu- 
ry stood 28 degrees below zero: now it is nearly 
that above the cypher. Thenevery thing prom- 
ised earnest winter ; now the hills look brown, 
and we almost fancy that spring is near at hand. 
A few days hence, and the scene may be totally 
changed. We have sometimes been inclined to 
find fault with the fickle tendencies of our cli- 
mate, but the longer we live, the better we learn 
to accept of all such conditions as they are given 
us, and be grateful for them. And if we were 
only wise enough we should doubtless see that 
the highest wisdom is concerned even in the 
varying changes of our climate. Apropos to the 
foregoing, we quote the following paragraph from 
the pen of Washington Irving : 

“ Here let me say a word on the vicissitudes of 
our climate, which are too often made the subject 
of exclusive repining. If they annoy us, they 
give us one of the most beautiful climates in the 
world. They give us the brilliant sunshine of 
the south of Europe with the fresh verdure of 
the north. They float our summer sky with 
gorgeous tint of fleecy whiteness, and send down 
cooling showers to refresh the earth and keep it 
green. Our seasons are full of sublimity and 
beauty. Winter with us has none of its prover- 
bial gloom. It may have its howling winds and 
chilling frosts and whirling snow-storms—but 
it has also its long intervals of cloudless sunshine, 
when the snow-clad earth gives redoubled bright- 
ness to the day, when at night the stars beam 
with intensest luster, or the moon floods the 
whole landscape with her most limpid radiance. 
And the joyous outbreak of spring, bursting at 
once into leaf and blossom, redundant with vege- 
tation and vociferous with life and the splendor of 
summer, its morning voluptuousness and evening 
glory, its airy palaces and sun-lit clouds piled up 
in deep azure sky—and its gusts of tempest of al- 
most tropical grandeur, when the forked lightning 
and bellowing thunder volley from the battlements 
of heaven, shaking the sultry atmosphere; and 
the sublime melancholy of our autumn magnificent 
in its decay, withering down the pomp of wood- 
land country, yet reflecting back from its yellow 
forests the golden serenity of the sky. Truly we 
may well say that in our climate, ‘“ The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth His handy wors. Day unto day utter- 
eth speech, and night unto night showeth knowl- 
edge.” 

Letter this evening from a lady, requesting us 
to take her boy, a young lad, and bring him up 
in Community principles. Her appeal is quilo 
earnest: ‘I want my children to live ever in the 
Community, and let their livés and labors be spent 
for the good of the world.’ We cannot ayoid 
sympathizing, to a considerable extent, with all 
cases of this kind; but it must be patent to all, 
that we cannot accede to every request of the 
kind which we are likely to receive. 

Thursday, 20.—We are in some doubt as to 
the propriety of mentioning, that our teams are 
at present engaged in drawing store for the New 
House, fearing some of our readers may dishke 
to have the subject so often referred to; but we 
beg such to consider, as one lately remarked, 
that ‘when chickens are young, the old hen hus 





to cluck a good deal.’ It is worth something to 
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be able to say, that preparations are heing made 
for the intended edifice. Its erection and com- 
pletion sometimes look distant, but our ‘confi- 
dence is that the Lord will help us, inasmuch as 
we desire to glorify him thereby; and if his 
favor is secured, present obstructions may disap- 
pear sooner than we anticipate. We may men- 
tion in this connection, that a gift of twenty 
dollars, to be added to the New House Fund, was 
recently recevied from two interested friends, 
who have before generously contributed for the 
same object. All such donations are held sacred 
for the purpose intended by the donors. 

Friday, 21.—The seventh volume of the Circu- 
lar was completed yesterday, and the ‘bulletin’ 
was this morning made to say: ‘A Dinner Party 
for the whole family, given by the Printing Offi- 
cers in commemoration of the completion of the 
seventh volume of the Circular.’ By the way, 
we had quite a thorough discussion a few evenings 
since, of this matter of parties. Some favored 
the idea of merging all private parties in general 
family reiinions ; others thought the effect of pri- 
vate parties (side entertainments to celebrate spe- 
cial events, or for other particular objects) had 
been generally good ; and it was finally concluded 
that private parties should be allowed to coutinue, 
subject to such criticism as may be necessary 
from time to time. It was remarked, during the 
discussion, that it is useless to think of suppress- 
ing all individuality. If it could be effected, the 
result would be to make us a very tame and unin- 
teresting people. The more individuality there is, 
the better, if it 1s kept subject to the Community 
spirit. It takes individuality and association to 
make true Communism. 

Sunday, 23.—As usual, a financial statement 
of our liabilities and reliabilities was read at the 
commencement of the evening session—from which 
it appeared, the Community has but little to do 
at present with the credit system. The rule, 
‘ Pay as you go,’ is more nearly carried out now 
than it has generally been in previous years. We 
hope one day to be entirely free from the prom- 
ise-to-pay method of doing business ; but at pres- 
ent it is difficult to get along, and do business 
with the world outside of us, and not ccnform 
more or less to its customs of trade. For 
instance, in the sale of our manufactures, our 
terms are cash, and no trust; but thirty days 
credit is called cash incommercial parlance ; and 
there are cases in which we have to conform to 
common custom in this respect. Accordingly we 
have occasionally to lose a debt, as was reported 
this evening ; but we have been kindly dealt by 
in this matter, having lost only a comparatively 
small amount by bad debts. We will get along 
as well as we can with this state of things, while 
we endeavor to develope and actualize principles 
which are destined to revolutionize the whole 
system of trade and commerce. 

Monday, 24.—The following letter, among 
others, was read this evening. All such appeals 
tend to increase our earnestness of purpose to 
‘enlarge our borders,’ so that we may furnish a 
home of love and improvement to all true hearts. 
——“ComMMUNITY FRIENDS :—IJt has been two 
years since I first heard of you through your 
truly valuable paper, and have been almost a 
constant reader of it ever since, and have there 
seen the true course of life, and am anxious to be 
with you, and be in sweet communion with God 
and his people—for I believe you to be such. I 
acknowledge Christ in me a Savior from all sin. 
I am alone in the world, in one sense; I have a 
mother in Aurora, IIl., but she is not with me in 
heart. I have to fight the world alone. and am 
tired of its ways, and if it please God and his 
people, I would like to come and live with you.” 
—H. A. 8. 

Tuesday, 25.—Our evening meetings the past 
week have been generally occupied with conver- 
sations more particularly interesting to our own 
circle than to the general reader. We may, how- 
ever, refer to two or three criticisms which have 
transpired. First, a certain member was criticised 
for devoting himself too exclusively to intellectual 
labor. It was thought he needed to divide his 
time more equally between manual and brain ex- 
ercise. His abilities asa writer, teacher, musician, 
&c., in a Community like ours, naturally tempts 
persons to overburden him with indoor respon- 
sibilities ; and as a consequence, his health 
is from time to time impaired, and he has to 
throw off his responsibilities, and seek renewed 
vitality by a change of circumstances and employ- 
ment. A better course would be to carry along 
with his literary and artistic labors, vigorous, 
out-door labor, and refuse to be over-burdened 
with responsibilities in any department. While 
we regard the spirit of Christ and the resurrec- 





tion as the great source of life and health, we 
cannot ignore the fact that certain outward con- 
ditions are more favorable to good health than 
others.——Mr. R., one of the foremen of the 
Trap-shop was next criticised, or rather commen- 
ded, as but little censure was proffered. One 
qualification as a superintendent which was much 
commended, was his lack of ‘the boss spirit,’ 
or of the dictatorial element which too frequently 
characterizes foremen everywhere. Mr. R. is 
simple in his instructions to others, and, as 
one said, ‘seems to take it for granted that you 
know something.’ His fault as a foreman is in 
doing too much of the labor himself, and not de- 
voting a eufficient part of his time to the instruc- 
tion of others.——Miss T. next presented the 
Cap department as a subject of discussion, and 
wished to have her course in regard to the busi- 
ness freely commented on. The principle criti- 
cism of Miss T. was in the use of her tongue, 
which is sometimes exercised too freely. Some 
thought, also, that she had an exaggerated esti- 
mate of the importance of the business she super- 
intends; on the other hand, it was mentioned 
that she is an improving woman, industrious, 
skilful, possesses good judgment and taste, and is 
thoroughly devoted to the public interest. She 
is a good example of the true individual action in 
Community. With little encouragement at first, 
and in spite of many obstacles, she started the 
cap-making business among us, and has nursed it, 
and kept it growing, until her departinent not 
only supplies our own folks with caps, but manu- 
factures considerable many for sale; and she 
claims no special favors on account of her exer- 
tions, but testifies that she is fully rewarded in 
the cunsciousness of ‘ laboring as unto the Lord.’ 
We will only add, that as a general rule persons 
volunteer to be the subjects of criticism, desiring 
the advice and scrutiny of others, in order that 
they may improve more rapidly. Criticism is 
not an arbitrary thing with us. 





From the Atlautic Monthly. 
At Sea. 


The night is nade for cooling shade, 
For silence, and for sleep ; 

And when I was a child, I laid 

My hands upon my breast, and prayed, 
And sank to slumbers deep : 

Childlike as then, I lie to-night, 

And watch my lonely cabin light. 

Each movement of the swaying lamp 
Shows how the vessel reels : 

As o’er her deck the billows tramp, 

And all her timbers strain and cramp 
With every shock she feels, 

It starts and shudders, while it burns, 

And in its hinged socket turns. 


Now swinging slow, and slanting low, 
It almost level lies ; 

And yet I know, while to and fro 

I watch the seeming pendule go 
With restless fall and rise, 

The steady shaft is still upright, 

Poising its little globe of light. 

O hand of God! O lamp of peace ! 
O promise of my soul !— 

Though weak, and tossed, and ill at ease 

Amid the roar of smiting seas, 
The ship’s convulsive roll, 

I own, with love and tender awe, 

Yon perfect type of faith and law ! 

A heavenly trust my spirit calms, 
My soul is filled with light : 

The ocean sings his solemn psalms, 

The wild winds chant: I cross my palms, 
Happy as if, to-night, 

Under the cottage-roof again 

I heard the soothing summer-rain. 





Extracts from Late Letters. 


G. W. R. writes from Baldwinsviile, N. Y.: 
“Mrs. M. P. B. has handed me three dollars 
for you, which are inclosed. She expresses her 
love for you and union with you. She is steadfast 
in the faith. I desire to expres the same for my- 
self toward you and all God’s family. The pres- 
ent is a time of trial with me, for which I thank 
my Father in heaven. In him is my trust, and all 
my hope, and I confess Christ the spirit of faith 
and confidence in God. I thank God, and thank 
you, for the Circular ; it is the vehicle of the 
spirit of life and heaven."——M. M. G. (a new 
acquaintance) writes thus from Cardington, Ohio: 
‘[T have long hungered and thirsted for fraternal 
soeiety, co-operation and union of effort for the 
general weal, but have been compelled hitherto, 
to plod along in isolation, and daily feel the 
oppressive burdens of false conditions in So- 
ciety as it is bearing more heavily upon me. I 
am poor in purse, yet I hope rich in principle and 
spirit ; and as you offer your litttle sheet, called 


CIRCULAR. 





‘ The Circular, as a gift to the poor, I gladly hail 
itas a harbinger of a better time, a day-star 
arising from those who have dared to proclaim 
their freedom and irdependence from false cus- 
toms, and their dependence upon God and each 
other. Please forward the Circular to the above 
address, and you shall receive in return (at pres- 
ent) the best wishes, kindest regard, and God- 
speed, of an obliged friend.” J.M. W., (another 
new friend and subscriber,) writes from Polo, 
Ill., Jan. 16, 1859, “ Having the good luck to ob- 
tain a copy of the Circular, and being so pleased, 
both with its typographical construction and its 
many and well written articles, I take the liberty 
of writing in order to obtain a copy of it regu- 
larly. If you will, therefore, enter my name upon 
your subscription book, you will confer upon me 
a lasting favor, as 1 wish to become better ac- 
quainted with the noble objects of your Commun. 
ity. As far as I have been able to entertain any 
knowledge of your motives, Eassure you, you 
have my heart-felt wishes for your success and 
perpetuation. It is the only way to promote the 
happiness of human nature and attain a higher 
degree of refinement. Although I ama young 
man, I have not escaped the keen disappointments 
incident to mingling with a hollow, heartless 
world, and have long sighed for that union of 
hearts where we can confide in each other our 
jdys and sorrows—to be surrounded with beings 
whose hearts beat in unison with your own— 





where the cold formalities of custom are un-: 


known—feeling towards each other that unutter- 
able love which consecrated Mount Calvary, and 
where we can all mget on an equality as brothers 
and sisters. All this, I say, has long been a day- 
dream of mine. But lest I weary you, [ wil] 
hurry this epistle to a close, hoping you will for- 
get the liberties taken by an entire stranger ; but 
when [I assure you that it is my zealous wishes 
for the success of your high and noble efforts to 
regenerate humanity, that actuate me, I am sure 
you will excuse me. Hoping that we may be- 
come better acquainted, I shall remain your warm 
friend." ——R. G., addresses a letter from Keiths- 
burg, Hl., in which he says: “Though happier 
now than at any previous time in my life, and 
greatly cheered and encouraged by tho glad ti- 
dings that reach me from the New Jerusalem, from 
Oneida, and from Freeport, through the Circular, 
yet my desire to codperate and be with them and 
with you, is at times so great as to threaten be- 
coming a source of disquiet unless soon gratified. 
But this desire, I think, is subordinate to that 
of serving the Truth, and being faithful to Christ 
where lam. Nothing but the faith that God is 
with me, that he arranges my circumstances, and 
the hope that he has some good end to accomplish 
here, through me, could reconcile me to my po- 
sition. I read the Circular regularly to my 
family, (four adults,) all of whom are interested 
learners, some beginning to confess Christ and 
show signs of a new faith. I circulate it freely 
among prominent church members, and lend it to 
such of my neighbors as I think may profit by it. 
I try to be obtrusive no where, but upon all 
proper occasions, in my place of business, in the 
Sunday School, in the Teachers’ Meeting or Bible 
Class, wherever I can do soin good taste and 
with good effect, I try to confess Christ, to testify 
my faith in the gospel of holiness, the principles 
of Bible Communism, and their heavenly origin. 
But for some reason, I do not encounter much 
opposition. The public mind seems to be fast 
coming into a state of preparation to receive the 
Truth. I believe God is overruling Spiritualism, 
and even infidelity and radicalism generally, and 
the agitations to which they give rise, for the 
purpose of preparing the minds and hearts of the 
people for the ultimate triumph of heavenly 
truths and heavenly institutions. I feel the need 
of greater preparation to be an active worker for 
God in the coming contest. To this end, I wish 
you to send me another copy of the Berean, also 
one volume of The Perfectionist. Send also six 
copies of Salvation from Sin, and six copies of 
Mr. North's sermon, &c.”——Mrs. S. L. B., of 
New-York, writes as follows: “TI am rejoicing in 
the hope and promise that God will reward those 
who diligently seek Him, and I wait patiently 
for its fulfillment. My search for the last four 
months has been to find the treasures of the word 
of God, and have a more intelligent faith. To 
find both of these, I have my Bible and your 
writings; and the promise, that if we seek we 
shall find, has been verified. I have been re- 
warded for my search. I now love that in my 
heart which I have respected in my head, and 
longed for many years. I have commenced read- 
ing your writings in the order of their publica- 
tion, and every step I take, gives me more faith, 





more hope, more love. My Testament lies on 
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my work-table, the Perfectionist by my side. [ 
have read the Witness, and I never lose a mu 
ment that I can spend in reading the one or the 
other. My spirit removes the space that lies be- 
tween us, and I am often among you, more truly 
now than ever before; and my heart exclaims. 
O how joyful the time when we shall meet to 
part no more. I have learned to distinguish be- 
tween the spirit of God and the wicked one ; and 
the more I love God, the more cordially do I hat: 
Satan and his works. When I was with yout 
was a mere child; I loved you, I had faith in you, 
but it was not an understanding faith. Now J 
love you and can appreciate the love you-gave so 
freely tome. I have been reading the criticism 
you gave me when I first visited you. F thought 
L understood it then, but God has opened my 
heart to it now. I can confess Christ now, with 
a depth and sincerity which the strength of my 
faith gives me. Christ has crucified my love of 
approbation, till that love responds to his approval 
only. I desire a community spirit in which I as 
an individual am lost in we—the body of Christ 
onearth. Faith in God, and the children of his 
kingdom, has helped me to bring self-love to the 
leve: where it belongs. I have given myself to 
the Lord, and confess Christ in the desire to 
serve Him faithfully. To be one in the kingdom 
of God with you all, seems to. be a happiness too 
great to hope for. The trials I have met with in 
my contact with the world and its selfishness, 
since I have been here, have made me appreciate 
the blessings of the kingdom of heaven; and 1! 
have found from the results of this experience, the 
truth that all things work together for goad to 
them that love God. 

Last evening I had a most blessed experience. 
The windows of my soul seemed to be opened, 
and I read therein, ‘ You have given yoursalf to 
the Lord, and have entered his kingdom; see. that 
you walk worthy of your calling.’ I have.never 
before realized so clearly what it was to hea child 
of God, and what was required of me as_one of 
his children. Now I can love God with al] my 
mind, soul, and strength. My heart is aroused, 
and my head must be servant toit. When J Jook 
in the world and see the whir!poo!, in which I 
have lived so many years, I thank God for his 
goodness in snatching me, like a brand from the 
burning, and bringing me to a knowledge of him. 

As I continue reading the writings of Mr. 


| Noyes, light is continually breaking upon me, and 


iny love for him and for you is increased, as I 
find myself more and more in your spirit and your 
faith. Words and terms which you use are be. 
coming familiar to me, and I know what you mea". 
by them. How different from the world are the 
spirit and conversation of God’s children. ave 
also got rid of a morbid conscientiousn » which 
has been upbraiding my freedom and persecuting 
me with its over-carefulness. Iam not in bon- 
dage to its law-giving propensity any longer, but 
am free, and rest in God, where I find strength 
and peace.”"——H. W. B., writes, while on a 
short business tour: “In the cars to-day, I fell 
in with Charles Sizer, an intelligent traveling 
agent of the New Lebanon Shaker society. From 
him, I learned that this society does a large busi- 
ness, some fifty thousand dollars annually, in the 
distillation of different herbs for medicinal pur- 
poses. They have an apparatus by which a gal- 
lon of liquids can be evaporated ina minute. He 
tells me also, that notwithstanding the com- 
petition they have to contend against in the sale 
of garden-seeds, owing to the growing demand. 
their trade, in this particular, is as good as ever. 
It amounts to about tweaty-five thousand dollars 
a year.” 








Camets In Amertca.—We have taken no 
little interest in the naturalization of the camel 
among us, and have more than once expressed 
the hope that, in addition to the Government 
experiment, going on so successfully, an at- 
tempt might be made to employ camels for 
private purposes. The first step to this, we 
are glad to see, has been undertaken by Mr. 
Weston, an enterprising gentleman who has 
imported upward of a hundred camels for this 
purpose, several of which he now has on exhi- 
bition at New-Orleans in hopes to sell them to 
be used on Louisiana plantations. How _ the 
camel may be adapted to the wet and often 
muddy banks of the Mississippi is, perhaps, 
questionable. The structure of the camel’s 
foot is not well suited to a muddy surface ; yet 
we shou!d suppose there must be many. cotton 
plantations, all through the South, whose pro- 
ducts are transported to some point of shipment 
by land carriage over the sandy plains which 
border the Southern coast, that would find the 
camel especially serviceable for that purpose. 
A common camel could easily carry two bales 





of cotton strung over its back, saddle-bag fash - 
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ion, while the largest and strongest might car- 
ry four bales. It is, however, in that half of 
our territory, west of the hundredth parallel of 
lengitude—a region of drouth and deserts—in 
which the camel will prove most useful, and 
to the successful settlement of the fertile parts 
of which its naturalization may be considered as 
almost indispensable.— Tribune. . 





Mr. Harris in Japan. 


We take the following extracts from letters 
which have been received from Mr. lownsend 
Harris, the United States Consul for Japan, rela- 
tive to his visit to Yeddo, and the important 
treaty which he succeeded in negotiating with 
that Government. The letters were written to 
his friends and were not intended for the public 
eye. Our readers will find Mr. Harris’ descrip- 
tions as entertaining as the pages of romance- 
The letters were written in July, 1858. We 
omit the description of his journey from Simoda 
to Yeddo, and begin our extracts with his arrival 
at the latter place : 


On my arrival I was warmly welcomed by 
my good friend the Prince of Sinano, who, 
showed me the various provisions that had been 
made for my accomodation and comfort, and 
which included chairs, tables, bedsteads, &c., 
none of which are used by the Japanese. 

The following day the Prince of Tamba vis- 
ited me in great state. He said he came asa 
‘special ambassador”? from the Emperor to 
congratulate me on my arrival, and to ask after 
my health. After receiving these compli- 
ments, and making a suitable reply, the Prince 
pointed toa large box which he said was a 
present to me from his majesty. I found the 
box contained five large trays of bon-bons, 
weighing over 100 pounds. 

I subsequently visited the hereditary Prince 
of Hotta, Shief of the great Council of State 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs. The visit 
was 2 pleasant one, and the ‘ocr for 
my audience were completed. gave the 
Prinee a copy of my intended speech to the 
Emperor, and before I left he gave a copy of 
the reply the Emperor would make to me. 
By this arrangement, the speeches being both 
translated beforehand, we would be enabled to 
dispense with the presence of interpreters at 
the audienee. On the Monday week after my 
arrival I set out for the Palace. My train 
blaged out in new silk dresses, and my guard 
wore their breeches rolled up to the middle of 
the thigh. You must know that the wearing 
of breeehes in Japan is a mark of high rank, 
or, if worn by an inferior, that he is in the ser- 
vice of one of the highest rank; so that the 
wearing of breeches here is as much coveted as 
it is said to be in certain quarters in America, 
end that here, as well as in America, the 
article is a type or emblem of power or 
authority. A new flag, made of Japanese 
erape, was carried before me. This flag is the 
first foreign banner that was ever carried 
through this great city, and I mean to preserve 
it as a precious relic. The distance from my 
resiilence to the Palace was over two miles. 
On arriving at the bridge over the third moat, 
or diteh, al my train left their horses and nor- 
rimons and proceeded on foot. I continued in 
my norrimon, and was carried over three moats, 
and: through as many fortified gateways up to 
the. gate of the Palace itself. was received 
at the entrance by two chamberlains, who, hay- 
ing ‘* knocked head,’”’ conducted me to an 
apartment where I found a.chair for my use. 

ea, bon-bons, and other refreshments, were 
then offeredto me. A large number of Princes 
came to be presented. Atlength I was told the 
Emperor was ready to receive me. I passed 
through a large hall in which some 300 to 400 
of the high nobles of Japan, ail dressed in 
their court dresses, were kneeling, and as si- 
Jent and as motionless as statues; and from 
this hall I entered the audience chamber. At 
this moment a chamberlain called out in a loud 
voice, ‘‘ Merrican Embassador,”’ and the Prince 
of Sinano threw himself down and . crawled 
along as I walked in. Mr. Heusken, my sec- 
retary, who carried the President’s. letter, 
halted at the entrance. I advanced up the 
room, making three bows as I proceeded, and 
halted at the head of two lines of men, who 
were prostrate on their faces; those on my 
right were the five members of the Couneil of 
State, with the Prince of Bittsu at their head, 
and those on the left were three brothers of 
the Emperor. 

His majesty was seated .on a chair placed 
on a dais, elevated some three feet above the 
floor of the chamber. He was dressed in yel- 
low silk, and wore a black lackered cap that 
utterly defies description. | After a short 
pause, I made my address to him; and, 
after a similar pause, he replied tome in a 
clear and pleasant voice. When the Emperor 





(striped, red and white), opened che box, and 
displayed the writing to the Prince of Bittsu, 
who now stood up. Then, closing the box, 
I handed it to the Prince, who placed it ona 
lackered stand prepared for the purpose. Mr. 
Heusken having returned to his place, and the 
Prince being again prostrate, the Emperor 
bowed to me, smiling pleasantly at the same 
time. This ended my audience, and I backed 
out of the room, making three bows as I re- 
tired. 

The usual dress of the Japanese nobles is of 
silk, but the court dress is made of a coarse 
yellow grass cloth, and for a coronet they wear 
a black lackered affair that looks like a distrac- 
ted night-cap. I did not see a single gem, 
jewel or ornament of any kind on the person 
of the Emperor or on those of his courtiers, 
who comprised the great nobility of Japan. 

From the audience chamber I was taken to 
another room, where I found the five great 
councilors of State, who, having been presen- 
ted to. me, cy rasan me on my audience, 
and expressed their wonder and astcnishment at 
what they. called my ‘greatness of heart.’— 
When [ asked for an explanation, they said 
that they were filled with admiration to see me 
stand erect, look the awful ‘Tycoon’ in the 
face, speak plainly to him, hear his reply— 
and all this without any trepidation, or any 
‘ quivering of the muscles of the side.’ I write 
ail this to let you see that the Japanese Prin- 
ces understand the use of court compliments. 
I was then showna present of fifteen silken 
robes from His Majesty, and was taken toa 
room where a banquet, set out on sixty trays, 
twelve inches high, was prepared for my single 
stomach. There was fdod enough for one 
hundred hungry men! 

You wnat abr that the dinner trays (like 
the breeches) area mark of rank in Japan; 
and the rank indicated by the hight of the 
trays, which vary from three to twelve inches 
in hight. Again, if the trays are lackered, it 
diminishes the honor connected with the actual 
hight of the tray, for.it indicates that it can be 
used on another occasion; but if it be made 
of unpainted cypress wood, the honor is com- 
plete, for it saysas plain as words can do, 
‘ You are so sublime in your rank that no one 
can dare to eat from a tray that you have 
used!’ My attention was particularly called 
both to the hight of the trays and to the flat- 
tering fact that, ‘ by a special edict,’ they were 
made of unvarnished wood. You must know 
that this same dinner had been the subject of 
grave discussion, both in Simoda andin Yeddo. 
They were very anxious I should eat at the 
Palace. I replied that I would do so cheer- 
fully, ME @ person or persons of suitable 
rank would eat with me; but said that self- 
respect would forbid my eating at a table where 
my host or his representative declined to sit 
down. When I had admired the very neat 
arrangement of the banquet, I was again asked 
to sit down. I then said, ‘Say to his Majesty 
that I thanked him for his offered entertain- 
ment.’ At last the whole affair was sent to 
my quarters, where I distributed it among my 
Simoda followers. 

After the exhibition of the dinner, I was 
reconducted to the room I first entered, and, 
after I had drunk of the celebrated ‘ powdered 
tea,’ I left, being conducted to the entrance b 
the two’chamberlains, who knocked head wit 
all the force that was due to one who liad seen 
‘the King, and yet lived.’ By the way, I for- 
got to state that the old formula of an audi- 
ence, which was ‘ kneel-down,’ ‘ knock-head, 
so that the bystanders can hear your skull 
crack,’ if it ever did exist at the court at Yed- 
do, was not used in my case. A faint re- 
quest was made to me, at Simoda, that I 
would kneel, but I told them the request was 
offensive, and must not be repeated. That 
ended it. 

My return to Simoda was on a steamer pre- 
sented to the Japanese bythe Dutch, and my 
subsequent voyages to and fram Yeddo were 
all by water. I do. not know the exact date of 
my return to Simoda. There is a perfect 
blank in my memory for about twenty days. 
Suffice it to say, that on the 28th of March I 
was aware that I was as helpless as a child, 
and that I was also aware of the serious nature 
of my illness. : 

In April I again started for Yeddo, not- 
withstanding the strong remonstrances of the 
physicians, and I was so feeble that 1 was ac- 
tually carried on board the steamer like a 
child. Happily no ill effects followed this im- 
prudent, but absolutely necessary, step of 


mine. 

The Emperor manifested the greatest kind- 
ness end the most marked solicitude for my 
perfect restoration to health. He daily sent 
me some very nice affair that had been pre- 
pared in the Palace. After about a fortnight 
of these kind attentions, during which time I 
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‘ory. It cost me many days of care and nights 








a certain remedy, which the Prince described. 
If you are curious to know what the nature of 
the remedy was, you can turn to the second 
verse of the first chapter of the First Book of 
Kings, ‘commonly called the Third Book of 
Kings.’ In justice to myself, permit me to 
add that my health has so rapidly improved 
I have not used the imperial prescription The 
weather during April and May was charming, 
and each day I felt its influence. 

The Japanese pointed out various places of 
interest, such as temples, gardens, &c., which 
I visited with benefit to my health and relaxa- 
tion for my mind. The Seeby, or theaters, of 
Yeddo are three in number. ‘hey are all in 
the north-east part of the city, and only a few 
yards distant from each other. I inteaded to 
visit them, but my friend, the Prince of Sin- 
ano earnestly requested me not todoso. He 
said no si of rank could go there with- 
out being disgraced ; that if an imperial officer 
should be seen there, he would be dismissed 
the service. He added, ‘ You now stand as 
high as any man in Japan; why then should 
you wish to cast yourself down from the hon- 
orable place you occupy?’ Feeling convinced 
that his statements were correct, and not wish- 
ing to do anything that might lessen my influ- 
ence as the representative of my country, I 
did not go. The Japanese have very few 
amusements; the j.incipal ones are wrestling, 
jugglers, and top spinners. . . 

hortly after my audience, 1 kad an inter- 
view with the Prince of Bittsu, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and the members of the Great 
Council of State, when I made an important 
communication to them, which cannot be re- 
eated here. The interview lasted several 
ours, and was of great interest. A marked 
impression was evidently made, and I had only 
to follow it up to give a hope of ultimate suc- 
cess. After this, 1 was constantly oecupied in 
giving instruction to the Japanese on interna- 
tional law, on political economy, and explain- 
the operations of commerce. I found them 
to be profoundly ignorant of the polity of the 
Western World. My labor was long, tedious, 
and difficult. As the ideas I gave them were 
new, they had no terms in their language to 
express them; I had, therefore, to illustrate 
the meaning of my axioms by such allusions to 
familiar topics as would best convey the ideas. 
The axiom that ‘demand and supply regulate 
each other,’ took some days to be understood 
by them, for it brought up the whole principle 
of entire freedom of action among the produc- 
ing classes of a country. Now, nothing could 
possibly be more directly oppused to. Japanese 
ideas and customs than this very freedom of 
action. The Government interferes in every- 
thing, even in affairs so trifling as to throw an 
air of ridicule over the whole matter. I labor- 
ed incessantly to show them that the absence 
of protection, or interference, on the part of a 
government was the surest mode of encourag- 
ing and developing the industry of acountry ; [ 
quoted Adam Smith, and all the maxims I could 
remember ; and for examples of the soundness 
of my views I pointed to the condition of the 
various States of the Western World, and 
showed them that the relative prosperity of 
those States was in exact ratio of the freedom 
of action which was enjoyed by the people. 

It is impossible to give you an idea of the 
mental anxiety I suffered for months. I was 
without any adviser or assistant. I had no 
well-stored library to which I could resort, nor 
anything to rely on but my own unaided mem- 


of wakefulness. At length, I began to see 
that my arguments were about to bear fruit; 
this stimulated me to make new exertions, and 
at last I made converts of the Emperor (to 
whom all my arguments were reported), of all 
the members of the Great Council of State, 
and many of the Princes. This was followed 
by the appointment of my old friend,the Prince 
of Sinano, and the Prince of Higo, as Commis- 
sioners to negotiate with me. 

At our first meeting we exchanged our pow- 
ers, and I found theirs to be as full as words 
could make them; but, before my second in- 
terview with them was over I was convinced 
that they were, in fact, only intermediaries, 
and that I was, in reality, negotiating with the 
whole Council of State. 

I cannot give you a detail of the negotia- 
tions, for that would be to divulge the treaty. 
When we came to the articles regulating trade, 
I had to give them a history of the revenue 
laws, and to enter into very minute details of 
custom-house regulations, and the manner in 
which they were executed. My labor was en- 
hanced by the fact that the arguing of any 

iven point, and getting them to agree to its 
ecision, was far from terminating the question, 
for, after a matter had been deliberately settled, 
they would, at a subsequent meeting, open it 
anew, and proceed to argue it as gravely as 
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re-argued at least three times, and some of them 
as =y as ten times. In these negotiations 
I found the benefit of my previous commercial 
education, and also of the course I had adopted 
for my intercourse with the Japanese from my 
first arrival in the country, which was to be 
particularly careful to be perfectly exact in 
every statement I made to them, and to be 
cautious how I took any position; but when 
it was once taken, never to recede from it. As 
the negotiations proceeded (annoying and em- 
barrassing as they were in many respects), I 
was cheered by seeing that my labors would 
ultimately be crowned with a success far be- 
yond my most sanguine expectations. At 
length a treaty was agreed on, and ordered to 
be engrossed. ® ® ? . ° 

The pleasure I feel in having made the 
treaty is enhanced by the reflection that there 
has been no show of coercion, nor was menace 
in the least used by me to obtain it. There 
was no American man-of-war within 1,000 
miles of me for months before and after the 
negotiations. I told the Japanese at the out- 
set that my mission was a friendly one ; that 
I was not authorized to use any threats ; that 
all I wished was that they would listen to the 
truths that I would lay before them. * * * 

It was not until my second visit to Yeddo 
that I made any excursions in or around the 
city. I visited many temples, gardens, &c. 
The temples have nothing that arrests the at- 
tention in their structure or in their interiors, 
being in this respect less costly and ornamen- 
tal than the Chinese temples. They are, how- 
ever, kept much cleaner than the latter.— 
They are usually placed in fine, open grounds, 
and surrounded by noble trees. The grounds 
are neatly kept, and are adorned with flow- 
ering shrubs and trees, among which the plum 
and cherry tree are to be remarked ; the 
produce enormous blossoms, but, alas! like 
many showy men, they produce no fruit ; rho- 
dodendrons of great beauty, and of the follow- 
ing colors, viz: pink, scarlet, crimson, blue, 
yellow, violet and white. The dwarfing of 
trees and distorting them into queer shapes is 
much practiced ; and they cut the foliage into 
rounded fovins like dishes. I saw a number of 
cedars whose trunks and: branches might be 
taken as representing the bronze of a vast 
epergne, while the foliage looked like emer- 
ald dishes. 

The houses of the Japanese are of wood, 
and never more than two stories high; they 
are covered with thatch or tiles; the front and 
ends are closed by wooden window-sashes, eov- 
ered with paper, which gives a pleasant light 
in the interior, and wooden shutters enclose 
the windows at night. The interior is divided 
into rooms by means of sliding partitions, made 
of wooden frames covered with paper. These 
partitions can be removed in a few moments 
and the whole house thrown into one room. 
The floors are covered with straw mats some 
two inches thick; they are soft and fine, and 
are kept exquisitely clean. Neither chair, 
table, couch nor bedstead, nor any ornamental 
article, is to be seen. The mat serves as a 
chair and table by day, and as a bed at night. 
This description of a house will apply to all, 
from the Palace of the Emperor to the cottage 
of the peasant. In Winter they are warmed 
by charcoal brasiers. There is not a chimney 
nor a pane of window glass to be found in the 
whole empire. 

The gilded columns supporting the fretted 
ceilings, and golden roots of stately palaces, 
described by the old writers on Japan, are not 
to be found, and I am assured by the Japan- 
ese that they never had any existence out of 
the ‘‘ Traveler’s Tales,”? which relate such 
marvels about Japan. 

The Japanese are eminently genial in their 
dispositions, and there is a cordiality in their re- 
fined politeness that convinces one of their sin- 
cerity. They are frugal in everything, and 
utilitarian.up to the standard of good and wise 
old Jeremy Bentham. Foodis abundant and 
cheap. The yar of Japan are mostly a 
religious class, and all are as fat as seals. Not 
one Japanese in fifty ever tastes of any ani- 
mal food except fish. Sugar is the only lux- 
ury, and yet I buy it here in Simoda cheaper 
than you can in New-York. They are the 
best fed, clad, and lodged, and the least over- 
worked, of any people om earth. God grant 
that future generations may not have cause to 
regret the oe I arrived in Japan! 





Fear never saves us fromevil; Trust will. Fear 
is the devil offerring to take care of us. Trus‘s 
will always exactly realize itself. ‘ According to 
your faith be it unto you.’ ‘Jf thou canst believe, 
all things are possible to him that believeth.’ True, 
we cannot believe any thing we please—God gives 
us our measure of faith; but just so far as we have 

ace to believe—to trust—the thing is as well done. 
The recklessness of trust is safety; the precaution 
of fear is danger. 
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had finished, Mr. Heusken brought the Presi- 
dent’s letter to me. I removed the silk cover 


was rapidly gai ing strength, his Majesty sent 
the Prince of Tamba to me to urge the use of 


though it had never been referred to, and there 
was not one of the articles but what was thus 
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